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A SECOND PEEP AT FACTORY LIFE. 


There is an old saying, that ‘* When we are with the Romans, we must 
do as the Romans do.” And now, kind friend, as we are about to renew 
our walk, I beg that you will give heed to it, and do as factory girls do. 
After this preliminary, we will proceed to the factory. 

There is the ‘counting-room,” a long, low, brick building, and oppo- 
site is the ‘* store-house,”’ built of the same material, after the same mod- 
el. Between them, swings the ponderous gate that shuts the mills in from 
the world without. But, stop; we must get ‘‘a pass,” ere we go through, 
or “the watchman will be after us.” Having obtained this, we will stop 
on the slight elevation by the gate, and view the mills. The one to the 
left rears high its huge sides of brick and mortar, and the belfry, tower- 
ing far above the rest, stands out in bold relief against the rosy sky. The 
almost innumerable windows glitter, like gems, in the morning sunlight. 
It is six and a half stories high, and, like the fabled monster of old, who 
guarded the sacred waters of Mars, it seems to guard its less aspiring sister 
to the right; that is five and a half stories high, and to it is attached the 
repair-shop. If you please, we will pass to the larger factory,— but be 
careful, or you will get lost in the mud, for this yard is not laid out in such 
beautiful order, as some of the factory yards are, nor can it be. 

We will just look into the first room. It is used for cleaning cloth. You 
see the scrubbing and scouring machines are in full operation, and gigging 
and fulling are going on in full perfection. As it is very damp, and the 
labor is performed by the other half of creation, we will pass on, for fear 
of incurring their jealousy. But the very appearance might indicate that 
there are, occasionally, fogs and clouds ; and not only fogs and clouds, 


but sometimes plentiful showers. In the second room the cloth is “ fin- . 


ished,” going through the various operations of burling, shearing, brush- 
ing, inking, fine-drawing, pressing, and packing for market. This is the 
pleasantest room on the corporation, and consequently they are never in 
want of help. The shearing, brushing, pressing and packing is done by 
males, while the burling, inking, marking and fine-drawing is performed 
by females. We will pass to the third room, called the “‘cassimere weav- 
ing-room,” where all kinds of cloths are woven, from plain to the most 
VOL. V. 9 
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exquisite fancy. There are between eighty and ninety looms, and part of 
the dressing is also done here. The fourth is the ‘broad weaving-room,” and 
contains between thirty and forty looms ; and broad sure enough they are. 
Just see how lazily the lathe drags backward and forward, and the shuttle 
—how spitefully it hops from one end of it to the other. But we must 
not stop longer, or perchance it will hop at us. You look weary; but, 
never mind! there was an end to Jacob’s ladder, and so there is a termin- 
ation to these stairs. Now if you please we will go up to the next room, 
where the spinning is done. Here we have spinning jacks or jennies that 
dance merrily along whizzing and singing, as they spin out their “ long 
yarns,” and it seems but pleasure to watch their movements ; but it is hard 
work, and requires good health and much strength. Do not go too near, 
as we shall find that they do not understand the established rules of eti- 
quette, and might unceremoniously knock us over. We must not stop 
here longer, for it is twelve o’clock, and we have the ‘ carding-room” 
to visit before dinner. ‘There are between twenty and thirty set of cards 
located closely together, and | beg of you to be careful as we go amongst 
them, or you will get caught in the machinery. You walk as though you 
were afraid of getting blue. Please excuse me, if I ask you not to be 
afraid. “Tis a wholesome color, and soap and water will wash it off. 
The girls, you see, are partially guarded against it, by over-skirts and 
sleeves; but as it is not fashionable to wear masks, they cannot keep it 
from their faces. You appear surprised at the hurry and bustle now 
going on in the room, but your attention has been so engaged that you 
have forgotten the hour. Just look at the clock, and you will find that it 
wants but five minutes to ‘ bell time.” We will go to the door, and be 
ready to start when the others do; and now, while we are waiting, just 
cast your eyes to the stair-way, and you will see another flight of stairs, 
leading to another spinning-room ; a picker is located somewhere in that 
region, but I cannot give you a description of it, as I have never had the 
courage to ascend more than five flight of stairs at a time. And — but 
the bell rings. 

Now look out — not for the engine — but for the rush to the stair-way. 
O mercy! what a crowd. Ido not wonder you gasp for breath; but, 
keep up courage; we shall soon be on terra firma again. Now, safely 
landed, I hope to be excused for taking you into such a crowd. Really, 
it would not be fair to let you see the factory girls and machinery for noth- 
ing. I shall be obliged to hurry you, as it is some way to the boarding- 
house, and we have but thirty minutes from the time the bell begins to 
ring till it is done ringing again; and then all are required to be at their 
work. ‘There is a group of girls yonder, going our way ; let us overtake 
them, and hear what they are talking about. Something unpleasant I dare 
say, from their earnest gestures and clouded brows. 

‘‘ Well, I do think it is too bad,”’ exclaims one. 

“6 So do I,” says another. This cutting down wages 7s not what they 
cry it up to ‘be. I wonder how they ’d like to work as hard as we do, 
digging and drudging day after day, from morning till night, and then, ev- 
ery two or three years, have their wages reduced. | rather guess it 
would n’t set very well.” 

‘¢ And, besides this, who ever heard, of such a thing as their being 
raised again,” says the first speaker, “T confess that I never did, so long 
as [’ve worked in the mill, and that’s been these ten years.” 
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‘Well, it is real provoking any how,” returned the other, “ for my 
art I should think they had made a clean sweep this time. I wonder 
what they ’Il do next.” 

‘Listeners never hear any good of themselves” is a trite saying, and, 
for fear it may prove true in our case, we will leave this busy group, and 
get some dinner. ‘There is an open door inviting us to enter. We will 
do so. You can hang your bonnet and shawl on one of those hooks, that 
extend the length of the entry for that purpose, or you can lay them on 
the banisters, as some do. Please to walk into the dining-room. Here 
are two large square tables, covered with checked clothes and loaded down 
with smoking viands, the odor of which is very inviting. But we will not 
stop here; there is the long table in the front room, at which ten or fifteen 
can be comfortably seated. You may place yourself at the head. Now 
do not be bashful or wait to be helped, but comply with the oft-made re- 
quest, ‘‘ help yourself”? to whatever you like best; for you have but a few 
minutes allotted you to spend at the table. The reason why, is because 
you are a rational, intelligent, thinking being, and ought to know enough 
to swallow your food whole; whereas a horse or an ox, or any other dumb 
beast knows no better than to spend an hour in the useless process of mas- 
tication. The bell rings again, and the girls are hurrying to the mills; 
you, I suppose, have seen enough of them for one day, so we will walk 
up stairs and have a tete-a-tete. 

You ask, if there are so many things objectionable, why we work in the 
mill. Well, simply for this reason, — every situation in life, has its trials 
which must be borne, and factory life has no more than any other. There 
are many things we do not like; many occurrences that send the warm 
blood mantling to the cheek when they must be borne in silence, and ma- 
ny harsh words and acts that are not called for. There are objections 
also to the number of hours we work, to the length of time allotted to our 
meals, and to the low wages allowed for labor; objections that must and 
will be answered; for the time has come when something, besides the 
clothing and feeding of the body is to be thought of; when the mind is 
to be clothed and fed; and this cannot be as it should be, with the pres- 
ent system of labor. Who, let me ask, can find that pleasure in life which 
they should, when it is spent in this way. Without time for the Jaborer’s 
own work, and the improvement of the mind, save the few evening hours ; 
and even then if the mind is enriched and stored with useful knowledge, 
it must be at the expense of health. And the feeling too, that comes over 
us (there is no use in denying it) when we hear the bell calling us away 
from repose that tired nature loudly claims—the feeling, that we are 
obliged to go. And these few hours, of which we have spoken, are far 
too short, three at the most at the close of day. Surely, methinks, every 
heart that lays claim to humanity will feel ’tis not enough. But this, we 
hope will, ere long, be done away with, and labor made what it should be ; 
pleasant and inviting to every son and daughter of the human family. 

There is a brighter side to this picture, over which we would not wil- 
lingly pass without notice, and an answer to the question, why we work 
here? The time we do have is our own. The money we earn comes 
promptly ; more so than in any other situation ; and our work, though la- 
borious is the same from day to day; we know what it is, and when fin- 
ished we feel perfectly free, till it is time to commence it again. 

Besides this, there are many pleasant associations connected with factory 
life, that are not to be found elsewhere. 
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There are lectures, evening schools and libraries, to which all may have 
access. ‘The one thing neeedful here, is the time to improve them as we 
ought. 

There is a class, of whom I would speak, that work in the mills, and 
will while they continue in operation. Namely, the many who have no 
home, and who come here to seek, in this busy, bustling “ City of Spin- 
dles,” a competency that shall enable them in after life, to live without be- 
ing a burden to society, —the many who toil on, without a murmur, for 
the support of an aged mother or orphaned brother and sister. For the 
sake of them, we earnestly hope labor may be reformed; that the miser- 
able, selfish spirit of competition, now in our midst, may be thrust from 
us and consigned to eternal oblivion. 

There is one other thing that must be mentioned ere we part, that is the 
practice of sending agents through the country to decoy girls away from 
their homes with the promise of high wages, when the market is already 
stocked to overflowing. This is certainly wrong, for it lessens the value 
of labor, which should be ever held in high estimation, as the path marked 
out by the right hand of Gop, in which man should walk with dignity. 

And now, kind friend, we must part. I beg pardon for intruding so 
long upon your time and patience, and also for not introducing you to 
Dorcas Hardscrabble. I feared I should weary you, and besides, many 
hardscrabbling Dorcases may be found among the factory girls. 

One word for what has been said. It has been uttered for truth’s sake, 
and because called for. If it does not answer your expectations, a com- 
panion must be sought, that will please the fancy better. J. L. B. 





APRIL. 


Sweet April! thou ’st returned again 
With many a varying scene: 

With sun and showers, and rainbow rays 
That wake the leaf-buds green. 


The trees, from icy bondage free, 
Where late the wild winds rang, 

Are clothed in green, and from their boughs 
The diamond rain-drops hang. 


The streamlets dance in joyous mirth 
Along the sandy shore, 

Rejoicing that rade Winter's breath 
Can hush their song no more. 


The hills and valleys beam with smiles, 
The merry wild birds sing ; 

The lambs are bleating in the fields, 
With joy all earth doth ring. 


I love the gentle April showers, 
They make earth giad and fair ; 

'T was first amid her changeful hours 
I breathed the balmy air. 


My natal month! I ’m much like thee, 
Now glad, and now in gloom; 
Through scenes more changeful than thy skies, 
I hasten to the tomb. E. R. H. 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


AN ITALIAN TALE. 
( Continued. ) 


Five years have passed, and again there is an artist’s fete in Italy. It 
seemed as though the remembrance and anticipation of these festivals was 
the only sign by which they knew that genius was yet alive. But they 
seemed more like the deep occasional gasps which presage death, than the 
regular breathings of a healthful life. : 

If there had been a star in Italy it was Montinello. The sculptor’s fame 
had spread far and wide, and his name was known throughout his land. 
The painter, who might have outrivalled him, was long since dead. He 
had died, ‘‘and made no sign.” His name was not known. He had left 
no memorial of his genius. His noblest painting was incomplete, and that 
was in the hands of his son. There was a vague knowledge, when he 
passed away, that a noble spirit had gone from among them——a sensation, 
like that we might feel should an angelic phantom pass by us, but these 
feelings were almost lost in the livelier interest felt for the living artist. 

The attention of artisans, artists, amateurs, virtuosos, and all who wor- 
shipped Art, was concentrated upon Sculpture. If there was a lingering 
affection for its sister Art, it was seldom expressed; but there were those 
who hoped that the young son of the dead painter would be all that his 
father might have been, 

Montinello also had a son—one of whom he might well be proud, and 
in whom he hoped his country might yet rejoice with him. It had been 
his intention to retard the public appearance of his son before his country- 
men, for he thought it well to repress the aspirings of premature genius, 
but the misfortune which came upon himself changed his determination. 
Blindness was stealing upon him; and, that he might preserve the rem- 
nant of his sight, he ceased from his cherished labors. Young Montinello 
was to appear at the festival as his father’s representative ; and the work 
which he had completed was designed by his father, and executed under 
his directions. 

It was generally believed that one of the Montinellos would be crowned 
at the festival. It was thought that the father would waive all rivalship 
between himself and son; and, in conjecture, the myrtle wreath was laid 
upon the brow of young Montinello. His work was a noble one: a group. 
It was Castor and Pollux, and the noble expression of the inseparable gods 
won the admiration of all beholders, while there was a depth of that true 
love, which though of the earth is not earthy, a something, as of human 
friendship made perfect and divine, in their glance towards each other, 
which went to the hearts of all that mighty multitude. There was not 
one, who looked upon it, but drew nearer to his neighbor with the feeling 
that he also was a man and a brother! 

Yet Montinello had a rival: it was the young and unknown painter. 
There had been many contributions of painted canvas at the festival, but 
none that might compare with his. 

His work was allegorical. It represented two gods contending for a 
* 
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goddess; and, while it brought to memory an incident in their ancient 
mythology, it also instantly suggested a passage in their recent history, 
which by many of the slight touches could not be mistaken. It was so 
ingeniously and artfully designed that all were much pleased and inter- 
ested, and the execution of the painting astonished them. It evinced more 
genius, perseverance, and elaborate finish than ready experience and off- 
hand touches. But the painter was called for, and soon stood before the 
critics and judges with young Montinello. 

There was a great contrast between them. One stood before them ‘un- 
known, and almost uncared for. The other was universally known and 
beloved. Of the name of one they were ignorant; the other bore the 
name of an honored countryman—one who was still dearer to them for 
his misfortune. ‘The one refused to reveal his name, unless indeed he 
were to be known as the victor; the other fervently besought them that 
the associations connected with his name might have no weight with his 
judges, and that the crown might be given to the painter, if he were in- 
deed worthy of it. That it was so, he seemed to feel himself aware, and 
this knowledge of his own merit seemed provoking to his judges, who 
looked upon him as an interloper, who was unjustly to appropriate to him- 
self that which they had decreed for their favorite. 

The two young men seemed perfectly aware of this feeling ; and when, 
after much consultation, the crown was about to be decreed to Montinello, 
he refused to receive it, upon the grounds that the judgment was not an 
impartial one; that, with the same extraneous advantages, it would have 
been conferred upon the painter; and more than this, that his work was 
not wholly his own: the merit of the design belonged to his father. 

It was finally decided that, amidst such competition, no crown should 
be given. The two claimants were young—there would be another festi- 
val in five years—their powers would then be fully matured, and a crown 
impartially awarded. 

The shade of vexation and injured pride, which passed over the coun- 
tenance of the painter, was noticed by. Montinello, who felt grieved for 
him. He drew nearer to his side, and the contrast in their personal ap- 
pearance was strikingly apparent. Montinello was of a noble figure, large 
and amply developed. His countenance was fresh and blooming, and the 
expression, though mild and pleasing, was very noble. The advantages 
of wealth, of friends and fortune, had been his; but they had not spoiled 
him. He was gentle, kind and magnanimous, and this was why he was 
so well beloved. 

The painter was of small stature, and slight figure. The days of boy- 
hood were hardly gone, and no intercourse with society had made him 
prematurely a man. His face was as beautiful as that of his rival. His 
features regular, his eyes brilliant, and his complexion fair, though ever- 
varying. ‘The dark curls clustered over his polished brow, and his mo- 
tions, though quick, were graceful. 

‘¢ We are brothers,” said Montinello to him, extending his hand; “let 
us be friends!” 

‘¢T am not worthy to be the friend of any one,” said the young painter, 
shyly; ‘1 cannot love as you do.” 

‘¢ But there is a something which we both love above all else. Is it not 
the same? and should not that be a tie to unite us together ?” 

‘¢ But you are a sculptor, and I am a PAINTER.” 
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*‘ Are not these arts sisters ?” 

“Do our countrymen look upon them as such ?” 

‘But you and | should be above these prejudices. Is there not, in the 
twain, the same appreciation of beauty, and a talent at bringing it out for 
the admiration of others, though varied in its mode and manifestation. 
Are they not two branches from one stem? two stems from one root? 
and equally to be admired and cultivated ?” 

“ Equally!” responded the painter. “Is not painting more glorious 
than sculpture? What is more noble than creation? and what more 
nearly akin to creation itself than the semblance of all living and created 
things on a scanty piece of cloth or board. Ata few slight touches of the 
brush beauty breathes, nature revives, and a miniature world rejoices !” 

“But does not life, beneath the sculptor’s hand, spring forth from the 
clumsy marble block. And this, too, without the deceptive aid of color 
or perspective ?” said Montinello, gently. 

“ Life! tire!” said the painter; ‘** what is it ever but a marble ghostly 
life? Who ever mistook the cold white statue for a living being ?” 

‘* But when we stand before it, there breathes from it the imner life, 
which is above all physical vitality. ‘The body seems not so much to be 
spiritualized as the soul to be materialized, without losing its spirituality. 
Yes; a spirit stands before us; we look, with our bodily eyes, upon love, 
hope, hate, agony, jealousy, fear and despair. Ah; you should not decry 
our art; for, by that painting, I can see that you too should have been a 
sculptor.” 

The painter dropped his head upon his breast. 

“Indeed,” said he, ‘it was my childish hope and wish; but, my father 
—he was a painter—he worshipped his art—he sacrificed every thing, 
even life itself, to it; and exacted from me the promise, that I also would 
devote myself to this noble work. He had wildly hoped to have given his 
country a name, which would have rivalled that of any of her former 
painters ; and then he as wildly hoped that I should do it. Kind Monti- 
nello, I will strive ; and if | fail Italy shall never know who made himself 
a martyr; and, forgive me also, if I do not reveal myself to you.” 

The twain embraced each other, and parted. 





ANGER. 


Anaer, like powder, ignites at the slightest spark ; and, bursting from 
the human bosom, it scorches and withers all kindlier feelings, and hurries 
its victim on to unpremeditated crime and ruin. It lowers man in the 
scale of being, and assimilates him to the brute that perishes. It drowns 
the voice of reason, and degrades manhood; for it ever brings with it the 
consciousness of its own meanness. It is unworthy of man, be the provo- 
cation ever so great; for it cannot restore peace, or undo the wrong al- 
ready done. Then whosoever yields to its influence degrades his own 
dignity, and lays himself open to censure, pity and disgust; and “ exposes 
his weakest point for every enemy to strike against.” J. L. B. 
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“MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 


‘*Goop morning, neighbor Eaton. Fine morning this!” sonorously 
shouted forth Mr. Dean as he stood upon his front doorsteps, taking a sur- 
vey of the scenery from without, as the farmer was wending his way to- 
wards the mill where he had the charge of a weaving-room. 

‘‘ Fine morning indeed, sir,” replied Mr. E.  ‘* How is your health this 
morning ?” 

“Very good, sir; very good, I thank you;’’ responded our first inter- 
rogator. ‘ Please to walk in and see the folks.” 

‘‘] believe I can’t stop,” was the honest reply. ‘The mill has been 
started on sometime now, and the girls always tear up Jack, in my absence.” 

**Q, speaking of girls puts me in mind of what I wanted to ask you,” 
said Mr. D., at the same time advancing towards the yard-gate with a con- 
sequential air; ‘*do you want to hire any more help? or are you full for 
the present ?” 

‘Well, sir, [ believe I have a pretty good supply of hands now,” an- 
swered Mr. E., as he stood and bent his eyes steadily upon the ground at 
his feet; at the same time smoothing down his whiskers with the thumb 
and finger of his left hand, and contracting his brow so as to give himself 
the overseerish aspect which they are wont to assume when accosted upon 
the subject of hiring help; ‘‘ but there are several about leaving. There 
is Mary Sanborn, her notice is out to-morrow; and others will probably 
leave in the course of a week or two, so there will be a vacancy soon ;”’ 
and then, looking up to Mr. D., ‘ but why do you ask? do you know of 
any one that would like to get work ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir; there is a girl here at my house that I think you would like 
the looks of,” answered Mr. D. with assumed gravity. 

‘¢ What is her name, and who is she?” inquired Mr. E. 

‘‘ Well, there, I don’t know what her name is; she is some relation to 
my wife.” 

‘¢ When did she come here ?” 

*‘ Last night, sir.” 

‘Is she a good smart healthy looking girl 

‘‘ She is a fine strapping girl as I have seen this long time. Walk in, 


and see her. I have got to go to the shops and make some purchases, or 
1 would wait on you.” 

Mr. D. started towards “the street,” while Mr. E. entered his resi- 
dence, with all the assurance of a constable about to seize the appurte- 
nances therein, and inquired for the young girl that Mr. D. had been tell- 
ing him about—the girl that wanted to get work in the mill. 

‘* Well, I declare I don’t know who Mr. D. could mean,” said a mat- 
ronly looking person. ‘* There is no very young girl in the house that | 
know of. He could not mean me, for I am not young; neither have | 
any desire to work in the mill; the rest can speak for themselves.” 

‘Call Mrs. D.; she will know who I mean; the girl is a relation of 


hers,”’ said Mr. E. 
‘‘ Mrs. D. is confined to her chamber,” answered the voluble matron ; 


‘“‘she has a young daughter.” 
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—————— 


When these words were spoken Mr. E. read the joke completely, and 
shot out of the house like a streak, mentally ejaculating ‘ Mr. D. shall 
have his pay for this, or I am a rascal.” 

From this time Mr. E. set himself about conjuring up something, that 
would retrieve what he had lost by his credulity, and reverse the burden 
of the joke. For several days he rallied his wits to give Mr. D. a broad- 
side, that would blow up his magazine, but all to no purpose. He could 
not bring them to a sticking point. Every project he hit upon appeared 
to him futile in the outset, and one that proved an absolute miscarriage in 
the end. At length Mr. E. made known the affair to his better-half, and 
requested her to assist him in accomplishing his desirable object. This 

entleman, it seems, had a very good opinion of his wife’s management 
in dificult matters, by his applying to her on this occasion ; indeed, men 
generally have, in cases of emergency, however lightly they may esteem 
their counsel in ordinary or felicitous prosperity. 

Mrs. E. was a creature of ready impulse and warm sympathy, and, as 
soon as she had learned the extent of her husband’s dilemma, she entered 
into his scheme with all the assiduity of her generous nature, combined 
with a fervent attachment to the being she wished to serve. But, alas for 
the project !—even Mrs. E. was put to her wit’s end, with all her sagacity 
and woman’s tact. Nothing that she could think of seemed to promise a 
restoration of her husband’s honor in the joking province. In sooth she 
was in as bad a predicament as he was before he made her confederate in 
the enterprise. 

But all things of an earthly nature have an end, and so it was on this 
occasion. 

“ Why, husband! is this you?” exclaimed the astonished wife, as the 
good man entered his domicil one evening, with a new wig on, which he 
had just purchased. ‘Indeed, is this you? I certainly should not have 
known you had I met you in the street, or any where but at home. You 
look as young as you did when you first came a-courting at the old farm- 
house, and chatted with father, dear old man, through the long summer 
twilight, on the front doorsteps. Heigh-ho! it calls up a thousand remem- 
brances of the—” and upon this the good woman’s brow clouded up for a 
shower of tears. 

‘Come, cheer up, heart’s dearest ;” said her husband, who had wit- 
nessed her surprise with evident satisfaction; “a new thought has flashed 
across my cranium. Should you not like to know what it is ?” 

‘Yes, husband; do pray tell me,” said the half-sorrowful wife. 

* Well, I have just bethought myself how nicely I can come it on Mr. 
D. by calling on him, and introducing myself as the veritable Mr. F., who 
ls expected to be in the place soon, and lecture on the science of phrenol- 
ogy. You know neighbor D. was saying here a few evenings ago that he 
intended to have him at his house to examine all of their heads. Don’t 
you think | could pass myself off for the phrenologist ?” 

“That is a good idea, husband ; you shall dress up in your new suit— 
you know you have never. worn it but once, and Mr. D. was not at church 
then, so you can make the deception work to a charm if you only manage 
things right.” The brow of the sapient wife had by this time assumed the 
radiance of the sky when the rain is over and gone. 

** But,” said the cautious husband, **I fear | cannot maintain my gravity, 
but shall laugh right out, and then you know the project would explode 
at once.” 
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“ Fiddlestick !” ejaculated the calculating dame. ‘* Think of somethin 
very serious; that is the way I do when | want to suppress a laugh.” 

In a few minutes our hero set forth, armed and equipped cap-a-pie for 
the tournament. When he arrived at the residence of Mr. D. he had the 
good fortune to find the ‘* master of the house”? at home, and was ushered 
in by him, with a good deal of consideration. ‘The ceremonies of self- 
introduction, bowing, shaking hands, and so forth, passed off with most 
gracious gravity, and he began to feel like a very phrenologist, and acted 
accordingly. Weare glad to say he had the ability as well as disposi- 
tion, to discourse logically upon the science of phrenology; to set forth 
its unity and truth, its salutary influence upon society, in a social and 
moral point of view, and ably explained away those objections brought in 
array against the system by its opponents, who suppose it will under- 
mine the Christian religion by setting forth a material philosophy, and 
proceeded to compare it with revelation, and to show wherein they har- 
monized, and how beautifully they illustrated each other; also to show the 
importance of our understanding the nature of man—in the words of the 
Grecian philosopher, ‘ man, know thyself,” in order to understand and 
appreciate the height, depth and beauty of the revealed will of Him who 
created us. 

Mr. D. was so well satisfied with the theory and code of morals, pointed 
out by our redoubtable phrenologist, that he did not hesitate one minute 
about having his head examined, and would have had every head in the 
house served in the same manner, but the ‘“ wee toddlin things” were 
dreaming upon their pillows before this time, so it was proposed and set- 
tled that the professor should call the next morning, and complete the 
work. As there was a female in the room, who was evidently plodding 
her way along ‘in a state of single blessedness,” and in fact had turned 
all sorts of corners but the last one, our speculator thought it expedient to 
enlarge upon the science with regard to its application to matrimony, and 
went on to tell how many phrenological matches had been brought about, 
and how happy they had all proved in the conjugal state. In view of these 
enchanting positions, the lady became enamored with the science, and 
concluded to have her head examined, and have a “ written character.” 
But alas for the ‘ written character!” “ the pretender” was apprehensive, 
as well he might be, that his knowledge of phrenology was not thorough 
enough to embrace every practical point; so, upon the principle that 
** little boats should keep near shore,” he plead indisposition, and took his 
leave that evening, promising to call again in the morning. 

The next morning came, and with it came hurry, flurry, bustle and 
flutter (excuse my tautology) in every department of business about the 
premises. ‘The rooms were swept, beds were made, and breakfast under 
way, all before sunrise, according to the custom of Betty Buttermilk of 
*‘ Leavitt’s Almanack”’ memory. Then came the dressing of children, and 
each had to go through the tediousness of being washed, and having their 
heads combed, and hair adjusted with much smoothness and precision. Poor 
little eyes tingled from the contact of soap and water, and little ears look- 
ed red with rubbing. In due season our hero rang the door bell, and was 
waited upon into the sitting-room by our host, who immediately wished to 
be excused to change his dress, saying that he had been doing something 
in the garden and had got his clothes unusually soiled. As soon as he 
had withdrawn to his apartment, Mr. E., chameleon-like, changed his ap- 
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pearance by slipping off the transforming wig, and followed him thither as 
his own bona fide self. 

“Good morning, neighbor D.,” was the first salutation, ‘* what say you 
for a ride a few miles to-day? it is a leisure day with me, on account of 
low water, and I intend to make a pleasure day of it. Will you join me?” 

“Really Mr. E., 1 should be glad to go, but I have company now, if 
you will wait a little while I will attend you.” 

‘Well I am in no particular hurry ; pray who is your company you 
speak of ?” 

«Mr. F., the phrenologist,” was the prompt reply. 

*“ Ah, ha! indeed, is he here?” 

*‘ Yes,” did you not see him as you passed the sitting-room ? ” 

‘“‘T did not observe any one, I should like to see him, wont you intro- 
duce me to him?” 

“T will, sir, with all my heart. He was here last evening, and staid 
some time. I am very much pleased with him.” 

“ Have you had your head examined,” asked Mr. E. 

“T have,” answered Mr. D. 

*¢ And what did he tell you? ” 

“OQ, he gave me an excellent head.” 

“ But’ perhaps he flattered you for the sake of getting a job in your 
family.” 

“1 don’t think he intended to, I have perfect confidence in the man. I 
wish you could have been here last evening—you would have been de- 
lighted with his conversation; | know you would; it was a rich treat I'll 
assure you.” 

As soon as he had completed the duties of the toilet he started with his 
friend for the sitting-room; but oh! ah! and alas! “ while thy servant 
was busy here and there” the occupant had disappeared. 

‘Where upon earth can be Mr. F.?” said he in astonishment, * I left 
him here,a few minutes ago. You take a seat Mr. C., and I will look 
round for him.” 

Now came on the everlasting search for the lost one. 

Poor man; he went like the black-bird of juvenile notoriety ‘ up stairs, 
down stairs, and in the lady’s chamber,” which was now occupied by Mrs. 
D. and her relative. 

After Mr. D. had made the circle of the house, within and without, sev- 
eral times, he entered the sitting-room ina fit of high dudgeon for the 
supposed insult of Mr. F. Mr. E. saw the discomfiture of his friend, and 
concluded it was time to put a stop to the stratagem ; so stepping up to 
him, he placed the transforming wig upon his head, and said “‘ can you not 
recognize, in me, the Phrenologist whom ye seek.” 

Mr. D. started back with ‘ wide-orbed surprise,” and heart-felt confu- 
sion. He could hardly believe his own senses, and it seemed as though it 
was enough to— 


‘‘ Amaze indeed, 
The very sense of eyes and ears.”’ 


to see his neighbor metamorphosed into the phrenologist in so strange a 
manner. Mr. D.’s first impulse was to regard the affair as a breach of 
friendship ; but, recollecting that he was the aggressor, he concluded to 
call it an even bargain, and then started with his friend for the pleasure ride. 
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I am sorry I have no better story to tell though this has the advantage 
of being true, and the sentimental may recognize herein the truthfulness 
of that passage “with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again.” Dotty DINDLe. 





A LETTER. 


“Do you write for the ‘ Offering’ ?” This question was asked me re- 
peatedly, coupled with much flattery on my capacity for doing the same, 
until I, at last, began to believe, as I was told, that indolence, not inability, 
had hitherto prevented me. Down I sat—resolving to do something to 
convince my friends that their admiration was not misplaced. I pondered 
long before I could decide upon a subject. Fancies came thronging so 
thickly upon me that it was very hard to disentangle them. I first at- 
tempted a description of my birth-place ; and, though I brought in the aid 
of the pond, the brook, the forest and hill, I came to the conclusion that 
description was not my forte—that “article” should not be inflicted upon 
the public as a specimen of “ mind among the mills.” What if I take 
the subject which occupies the attention of philanthropists of the present 
day? Lazsor—lI did not think it necessary to define the term, sup- 
posing every one understood it—so I proceeded to its uses and abuses, and 
from that to its consequences, moral and physical. Here I did admira- 
bly, and, as | wound off with a dash of the pathetic, I said to myself, 
*¢ Surely, mine is the pen of a ready writer.” 

I thought best to review it in order to correct any slight mistakes in 
grammar, punctuation, &c. O pity me! Not labor in general, but that par- 
ticular kind which was my own happy portion, had been my theme. How 
touchingly and eloquently had I depicted the hardships of the factory girl ! 
It would never do. Like the country member’s speech in parliament, “ it 
savored strongly of turnips.” With a heavy sigh I said again to myself, 
** It will not do.” : 

Had I not better try the romantic >—Well—moonlight on the waters— 
J wrote so much and then I went back and re-dotted the i’s and re-crossed 
the t’s. No farther could I get. Not so much as one word more could I 
say. My case was getting desperate. Something must be done. I did 
have sense enough not to attempt poetry. What else remained? A hap- 
py thonght struck me—A story—a love story of course. I described 
“two beings,” a lady tender and beautiful ; a knight brave and fearless, 
yet gentle. And then such devotion to each other. But what shall I do 
with them, now that I have brought them into being. Their passionate 
affection—should “* war, death, or sickness, lay siege to it?”” Some way 
must be contrived to break their hearts. It would never do to let the vio- 
lent, turbid streams of passion settle into the still lake of matrimony. I 
cogitated long and profoundly to find a fitting catastrophe; but to no pur- 
pose,—lI could do nothing more for them. It may be that Dame Fortune 
has by this time taken them under her wing; but, whether she has or not, 
it passeth my understanding to tell. ———— Well—well—these efforts of 
my genius and pen will do for curl-papers, if nothing more. A. H. 
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A LETTER TO COUSIN LUCY. 





A DET Loe +0 COUUBIN LUCT. 


LoweEtt, March.21, 1845. 

Cousin Lucy: It is a delightful evening. It so much resembles the 
last | spent beneath the roof of your father’s quiet dwelling that I am for- 
cibly reminded of the promise I made to you at parting, of writing to you 
when [ obtained employment in Lowell. Now Nature throws her curtain 
around me, and all is hushed and still, save the occasional rattle of the 
watchman’s bell.* While gazing upon the delightful scene—the clear 
blue sky studded with innumerable stars, sparkling in all their brilliancy— 
the galaxy, streaking itself far through ethereal blue—the full moon, the 
queen of the night, in all her resplendent glory, pours her silver beams 
upon me, and now my mind is cited to early friends and acquaintances, 
I go back in imagination to childhood’s scenes, passed with you. Again 
we wander over hill and dale, hand in hand, chasing the gaudy butterfly, 
who ever and anon evaded our grasp, and gathering May flowers from the 
meadows, and wild blossoms from the forest glade, and when the groves 
would echo back our childish prattle. Our play paths, through forest, 
glen, field, and meadow, bestrewed with flowers—and the green shady 
nook where we often sat beneath the branches of the towering maple, lis- 
tening to the songs of the feathered warblers as they poured forth their 
harmonious songs; and, gazing far to the east, over the landscape car- 
peted with living green, gently waving before the zephyr (the prospect for 
loveliness a painter could not equal)—the scene is pictured before my 
imagination as brightly as if it were but yesterday that we wandered there. 
But, [ fear you will think me a little romantic. I told you I would write— 
and what shall I write about that will be interesting to you? I know not; 
but will sketch a little of what | have seen in Lowell. 

It was morning when I arrived—the clouds of a protracted storm had 
just began to sink below the horizon—the sun poured forth his golden 
beams upon the face of nature, and seemed to give new life to the ani- 
mate creation. The streets were crowded with people of all descriptions, 
hurrying to and fro. I stopped at a boarding-house on the ———— Corpo- 
ration, and was introduced by my companion—who, by the way, had been 
here before—to the lady of the house, and several others, who received 
me cordially and tried to amuse me by showing many things, and telling 
about the place. Many things were new to me. I had a prospect of the 
printing establishment, and factory buildings ; I could distinctly hear the 
din and hum of the machinery. Thus pleasantly the hours of the fore- 
noon passed. Presently the bells began to ring in every direction, and 
the girls came flocking from the mills in crowds, which was very amusing 
tome. They were neatly attired—their appearance was cheerful, full of 
life and animation. “ Are they not happy ?” thought I, ‘* most surely they 
appear so.” I was invited to the dining-room, where T was introduced to 
some twenty girls whose appearance bespoke intellects of no ordinary 
Stamp. 

I was invited into the mills in the afternoon to see the girls at their work. 

I was much pleased with their appearance, and to see their work going so 


*The print-yard watchman’s bell—that often rings. 
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lively. The noise almost confused me—there was such a smashing among 
the looms I[ hardly knew what to think. The looms looked so clean and 
nice that I was sure their occupants were possessed of neatness. ‘Then 
to see the plants and flowers that adorned the windows—one might almost 
imagine themselves inasummer house. 1| then went into a dressing-room. 
There I found the same display of plants and flowers, and also of taste 
and neatness; but quite different movements with the machinery. It was 
slow and gentle, but I could plainly see that there needed much attention. 
I went into the card and spinning-rooms. ‘The machinery was very dif- 
ferent, and the work not so clean. But I was quite disappointed in all the 
rooms, as [ had formed an idea that they were all damp, dark, and un- 
pleasant in the extreme. 

I then went out shopping a little; I saw a great many new things which 
delighted me. The streets were crowded with young and old, the shop 
windows were adorned with every variety of fancy and domestic articles, 
from the toy to West India Goods and Groceries. This was my first day 
in Lowell. 

I will now give you an outline of what I have since seen here. I will 
say that I soon classed myself with the factory girls. I -work in a room 
where a delightful prospect is afforded of surrounding scenery. I can 
stand at my window, and see the Merrimack river (one of the prettiest 
streams I ever saw) as it moves quietly on, unruffled only by the gentle 
breeze. Far across it 1 can see the hills and groves of towns. Then, in 
another direction, I can look far over the busy city. I can count the va- 
rious steeples as they lift their heads far above the multitude below, speak- 
ing in plain language that the inhabitants have not forgotten ‘‘ from whence 
their good cometh.” 

I have formed acquaintances here among the girls, many of whom I 
love and esteem. ‘The state of society among the “ factory girls” I find 
very different from what I had previously thought. Report, in the coun- 
try, had generally represented them as being an uncultivated ignorant 
class, and that virtue was almost unknown among them. But that is not 
the case—’t is the tongue of base slander that has spread its poisonous in- 
fluence over the minds of so large a portion of the community, and I hope 
the day is not far distant when the world will be awake to the truth, and 
fully appreciate the virtues of the ‘factory girls.” I find them generally 
intellectual and virtuous, and many, with capacious minds, vastly superior 
to some of the aristocratic village misses, who think it derogatory to their 
dignity to be seen in the society of a “ factory girl.” One thing, howev- 
er, [ am sorry to say; there isa lack of charity among a few. They are 
not so ready to reclaim the erring by kind and persuasive words as to give 
their voice against them. But there are many whose aims appear to be 
to do good to their fellow beings. 

Many objections are made to girls coming to Lowell, for the reason 
that it is injurious to the health to work in the mill. I think they are mis- 
taken here. The girls are generally more healthy, according to the pop- 
ulation, than in the country; yet there are some, who come here with 
feeble health and slender constitutions, who cannot withstand the toils of 
factory life. Do you ask the reason why they are more healthy? They 
rise early, take their meals regularly, both of which are conducive to 
health. Their work is also steady—the same one day as before. Al- 
though a laboring class, we have many privileges here of which in the 
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country we are destitute. Many which I will not mention in this. Here 
are libraries to which all can have access, and if one does not read and 
improve their mind, it is somewhat their own fault. 

The Institute is another place for improvement. It consists of a course 
of lectures, delivered in the ‘‘ City Hall,” on miscellaneous subjects. They 
are preceded and enlivened by music, which is very delightful to me. 
(You recollect I have a passion for music.) They have been weekly 
through the winter. 

Here are evening schools—where girls can go, and still continue their 
daily avocation in the mills, until they have laid by a considerable sum of 
money ; then they go away to school awhile; then work again in the 
mill; and in this way acquire a thorough education. 

We have an “ Improvement Circle,” where we listen to the reading of 
compositions, principally by the factory girls, but occasionally we are fa- 
vored with a story from some of the gentlemen, all of which are very 
amusing and interesting. Could you have the privilege of listening to 
these communications you would at once respond to the voice across the 
waters that ‘there is mind among the spindles.” A portion of the articles 
written by the girls are published in a periodical entitled the ‘*‘ LowEL. 
OFFERING,” which has received many compliments. It has been the 
means of raising the reputation of the factory girls in a great degree, 
among those who had esteemed them lightly. 7 

By the way, I will just say there was a ‘Social Gathering” at the City 
Hall a few evenings since. We had a pleasant time. There was a large 
company. We were entertained with interesting speeches, suited to the 
occasion, and delightful singing by several gentlemen and ladies, and har- 
monious music by a celebrated musician ; all combined to make it a most 
delightful assembly. The refreshments were nice, and almost innumera- 
ble as to variety. The tables were adorned with fruits and flowers. The 
green trees that adorned the hall, were ornamented with oranges and ap- 
ples—the birds were there too—one would almost think that in this winter 
time they had mocked the flowers of spring, and fruits of autumn. 

Dear cousin, were you here some Sabbath morning you would be de- 
lighted to hear the various bells ringing, and to see the various crowds that 
are flocking to the different places of worship; then to enter the place of 
Divine worship, behold its crowded walls, and also the Sabbath School 
department, where a large company are studying the scriptures, you would 
at once see that the Bible and its precepts are not quite forgotten. 

A little out of the city, on an elevated spot, is a Hospital—a home for 
the sick—away from the noise and bustle of a noisy city, just elevated 
enough to have the pure breeze of heaven. How delightful the thought, 
that if we are sick among strangers, we can have a home provided, and 
friends to take care of us; for if one is penniless they are provided for. 

_ The Cemetery is a hallowed retreat if we want to take a walk for med- 
itation. It is a spot of ground where sleep the silent dead—and is a place 
for thought and reflection. There to walk in the various paths, crossing 
and recrossing in angular and triangular directions with the graves on ei- 
ther side ; there to read the inscriptions on marble of the many that sleep 
with the flowers growing over them, arranged by the tasteful hand of sur- 
viving friends, is both solemn and delightful. Near the centre is the Hos- 
pital ‘’omb—where the remains of those are deposited, who die from their 
home, until their friends can take them away. While I was viewing this 
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place of solemn loveliness (for it was when the flowers were in their 
brightest glory) I was almost ready to exclaim ‘* Let me die and be laid 
among the flowers ;” when I thought of my loved ones, and the sentiment 
of my heart was “ Let me be laid with my loved parents, among my native 
hills !” 

There are many things more, I should like to write, but the clock is 
numbering the hour of twelve, so I must bid you farewell. 

You will please to write often, for a letter from my native hills affords 
much pleasure. Your affectionate cousin, be Tet. 





MARCH WINDS. 


Last night, when the world and its dwellers were still, 
A band of wild fellows came down from the hill 

And frightened us all with their riot. 
We heard them play “ hide and go seek”’ ’mong the rocks; 
Then, whooping, they slammed the old gate, and their knocks 
Round windows and doors gave us terrible shocks ; 

No mortal could slumber in quiet. 


They paused ’neath my casement, and never a maid 
Was roused in the night by more wild serenade— 

"Twas whistling, and shrieking, and howling! 
Their shouts and their groans made a nerve-shaking din ; 
I slily peeped out, as a moonbeam peeped in ; 
No being I saw, but I knew that they ‘d been 

At mischief, the clouds looked so scowling. 


They met poor Jack Frost, who was spreading his sheet 

O’er the beautiful ripples that fain they would greet ; 
So fearlessly onward advancing, 

They bade the old gentleman ‘out of the way !”’ 

And, kissing the wavelets, they frolicked away, 

But swiftly rushed back, and at morning’s first ray 
There still were they merrily dancing. 


They thought of us, too; for I found out to-day 
They ’d carefully swept from the grass-plat away 
The leaves lazy Autumn left lying. 

The footpath so muddy, they wiped dry and fine, 

But broke from its hinges a grocery sign ; 
A kerchief of linen they tore from the line, 
That hung in the moonshine a-drying. 


They ’re boisterous fellows, these stirring March winds: 
But prithee, say nothing against them, my friends ! 
They ’ve really wonderful powers. 
Though, like all reformers, they sometimes mistake 
And sweep off some good with the evil they take, 
Who likes not to hear them, while Winter doth quake, 
Cry out, “ Clear the way for May flowers !”’ L. L. 
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A FUNERAL IN THE COUNTRY. 


A few weeks since we were favored with the description of a country 
wedding, and methought a picture of a scene of an entirely opposite 
character might not be wholly without interest. 

’T was a lovely morning of September, 184-, the commencement of 
sober autumn, that season of Nature’s decay—when the eye rests with 
mournful pleasure on the bright, beautiful and sublime. Mournful pleas- 
ure—because ‘‘ passing away ” is marked upon all things. 

Who, that has seen the forest stripped of its gay foliage, flowers with- 
ering from the sight, the wandering streamlet congealed and silent, and 
even the mild moon, queen of night, becoming more pale and cold, has 
not turned from the contemplation, with a melancholy feeling pervading 
the heart? And yet this feeling, inspired by Nature’s decay, is not all 
gloom, for we know that with returning spring all nature will be reani- 
mated ; once more the fields will be clothed in green, again the trees will 
wave their rich foliage to kiss the morning breeze, and the humble flow- 
eret, warmed into life and beauty by the sparkling rays of the sun, peep 
forth to gladden our eyes with its unassuming loveliness. Yet, for crushed 
hearts and blasted hopes, there is no spring time of joy and gladness ;— 
but lam wandering from my subject. 

I have before said, ’t was a lovely September morning ;_ that bright morn- 
ing ushered in the funeral day of one of earth’s noblest sons. A gloom 
seemed resting upon my father’s household. Why this gloom within 
when all without wore an aspect of enchanting loveliness? Death had 
been amongst us; not in our own immediate circle to be sure ; but he had 
clasped in his cold embrace one who held a strong claim on our hospital- 
ty and sympathy. . 

He, to whom we were now called to pay the last tribute of respect, was a 
stranger and a foreigner; an Englishman by birth. In early life he mar- 
ried a lady far above him in rank, though not in any degree superior in 
those noble and lofty sentiments of mind which so elevate the soul of man 
above grovelling spirits, and assimilate him to the character of his Maker. 

The marriage of Mr. Hardingsworih proved unfortunate ; inasmuch as 
the lady possessed an unconquerable pride, and her relatives looked with 
an evil eye upon the humble one who had snatched her from her natural 
sphere in society to struggle with poverty and misfortune. Poverty and 
pride are unfitting companions, and bitterly did Mr. H. realize this truth. 

All know that English laws are grinding to the poor man. The same 
amount of labor that is required to support life in England, would, in hap- 
py free America, make a man comparatively rich. A few years Mr. H. 
struggled manfully with the influences that were crushing him to the earth, 
and at length he resolved to seek a home on the Western continent. Long 
and earnestly did he plead with his wife, for her consent to unite with him 
in his enterprise,—she might have yielded to his entreaties, but the inter- 
ference of her relatives proved a powerful obstacle, and it was resolved 
that she, with her three children, should take up her abode with her father, 
while he alone should brave the dangers of the ocean to find a home amon 
strangers. it was arranged that his wife and children should join him in 


America, as soon as a home could be prepared for their reception. 
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Arrived in America, Mr. H. was more successful than even he could 
have hoped, and most anxiously did he long to be reunited to the loved ones 
he had left on his native shore. Three times he crossed the Atlantic and 
each time returned alone. ‘The wife proved untrue to woman’s nature, and 
unworthy the name of wife. She preferred the ease and elegance of her 
English home to the society of him whose happiness should have been 
dearer to her than aught else on earth. When Mr. H. returned to us the 
last [time he was an altered man. The iron had entered his soul. With 
his hopes of a reunion with his family, his health departed ; he died of a 
broken heart, the victim of a wife’s cruelty. 

At the time of his death he was an inmate of the family of Mr. B., an 
emigrant from his own country. 

At the hour appointed for the funeral we found a large concourse of 
people collected at the house of Mr. B.; but, amidst that throng, there 
were no mourners: they conversed with unaffected indifference. Politics, 
the weather, the news of the day were agitated, and frequent bursts of un- 
suppressed laughter arose from different parts of the assembly. 

To me the scene was oppressive in the extreme. I turned away to 
visit the room where reposed the dead. As I entered the silent apart- 
ment, the daughter of Mr. B. advanced through a side door which led into 
the garden ; she had gathered some choice, sweet flowers, and angel-like 
strewed them over the pillow of the dead. At any other time I should 
have regarded her as a very ordinary-looking girl; but that simple act 
seemed to invest her face with a look of angelic sweetness that haunted 
me long after. 

The clerical duties of the parson were performed with freezing cold- 
ness ; in his words there was no feeling, and they touched no chord in the 
hearts of the listeners. As the gaping multitude gazed on the face of the 
dead, | often heard the ejaculations, ‘‘ He must have been a very hand- 
some man!” ‘*Whata broad noble brow!” ‘ What a heartless wife !”” 
And thus they laid him in his quiet resting place. 

Reader! should you ever pass through the beautiful little village of C. 
in Western New York, fail not to visit “the stranger’s grave.” There is 
no marble monument erected over his narrow home; a single rose tree 
marks the spot, planted by the hand of a gentle pitying girl, and annually 
does this simple memorial scatter its fragrant blossoms over the stranger’s 


grave. &. D. P. 








JOSEPHINE AND MARIA LOUISA. 
Translated from the French. 


THESE two women are celebrated, not by their writings and their tal- 
ents, neither by their beauty or their brilliant actions, but because they 
have possessed the affection of him who drew the gaze of the universe 
on his lofty deeds, his coloss! power, and his misfortunes. Besides, they 
have had a great influence upon the destinies of France, and were much 
attached to Bonaparte. His star was eclipsed from the moment he con- 
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—_ 


ceived the fatal project of separating himself from Josephine; she who 
had shared with him all the changes of his extraordinary and stormy ca- 
reer; she who never ceased to represent to him, that his excessive ambi- 
tion would one day ruin him. Josephine is certainly the only female who 
has had any influence over the strong and ungovernable mind ‘of her 
husband, notwithstanding what the Duchess d’Abrantes and General Ju- 
not have said; one in memoirs published in her name, the other in the 
memoirs of Bourienne. Josephine even had courage to expose herself to 
the rage and reproaches of Bonaparte, in order to mitigate many sen- 
tences of death pronounced on different persons, who had conspired against 
the life of the first consul, and his government. She succeeded in saving 
the Polignaes and many others. 

The gentleness and sweetness of her disposition, the nobleness of her 
sentiments, and the graces of her person caused her to be admired even 
by her enemies, and gained for her the esteem and affection of all. It 
was thus that she rallied under the banners of the first consul a great num- 
ber of persons, who were jealous of his grandeur, and secretly opposed 
to his government. Josephine endeavored in vain to persuade her husband 
to abandon the project of taking up his residence in the Tuilleries. It has 
been said that the Luxembourg, the dwelling of the five ex-directors, did 
not satisfy him; his restless and ambitious mind could not be confined in 
so narrow a compass ; it needed the Tuilleries.and a dozen royal chateaux 
besides ; even France did not satisfy him; for he wished to conquer the 
world. If Bonaparte, as consul, had followed the wise counsel of Jose- 
phine, he would have been happy, and would have ensured the happiness 
of France. He might have lived and reigned yet, and millions of brave 
men would not have been sacrificed to his ambition. By separating him- 
self from Josephine he lost much of the esteem of all impartial and sensi- 
ble men; he estranged himself from the heart of the French nation, and 
especially from those who were most sincerely attached to him. 

Maria Louisa arrived, replaced Josephine, and used every means in her 
power to render herself popular, and gain the affections of the French. 
But this generous people regretted Josephine, and murmured at receiving 
an Austrian princess whom the officious Metternich had introduced upon 
the throne of France. The majority of the nation, from that time, saw 
in Napoleon only a Corsican, and in his consort an Austrian, descended 
from a house which for ages had been the constant and bitter enemy of 
France. 

Maria Louisa’s intentions were upright and good; but it sufficed that 
she came from Vienna ; from that time their confidence in him who had 
accepted her, diminished considerably. Their enthusiasm reappeared 
fora moment on the birth of the king of Rome, but soon disappeared. 
The armies of Napoleon had been, till now, with the exception of Spain 
and Portugal, every where triumphant. ‘The great reverse of the cam- 
paign against Russia, proved to him that France, besides being depopula- 
ted, had no longer the noble enthusiasm upon which he built his hopes. 
Bernadotte and Alexander took advantage of this, and in their proclama- 
tion, adroitly separated the cause of Napoleon from that of the French 
nation. 

Josephine and Maria Louisa are said to have been very charitable. This 
ought not to be mentioned as an extraordinary quality, since it is generally 
attributed to the fair sex. Besides, it is very common to extol even the 
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most insignificant actions of persons in so high stations; they give only a 
small part of their superfluous wealth, which it has cost them no effort to 
obtain; whilst a poor man, who barely gains a livelihood by his daily la- 
bor, and deprives himself of part to relieve one more miserable than him- 
self, is not noticed. 

Maria Louisa after quitting France, secretly married an Austrian Gen- 
eral, the Count de N , who aided Metternich and troops in transport- 
ing her first husband to St. Helena. It is necessary to say, to the honor 
of Maria Louisa, that she used all possible means to share the captivity of 
Napoleon; but she was refused. ‘The Count de N , died a few years 


after, and she consoled herself for the loss of two husbands by taking a 
third. E. W.S. 











DREAM. 


‘<7 had a dream, which was not all a dream.”’ 


''HERE are seasons which occur in our passage through life, in which 
the mind is wearied and almost overpowered by disappointment, or some 
casual incident which we sometimes permit to intervene, and deprive us 
of our wonted felicity. On such occasions it is a powerful palliative to 
cast the eye of memory back to scenes long since transpired, eras fraught 
with pleasing and cherished remembrances. And when adversity or dis- 
appointment come under their thousand varied forms, how vividly do those 
half-hours of cheerfulness flash upon the mind, with all the freshness and 
vigor of originality. They always gather lustre from the darkness of the 
present, and are the more ennobling because they impart to an hour of 
sorrow the fragrance of their own departed glory. ‘Thus much for past 
recollections. The friends will permit me to give them.a dream. | shall! 
take no responsibility upon myself to answer to the correctness of the sen- 
timents contained therein, for no persons are to answer for their dreams. 

I fancied myself standing upon the banks of that river which marks the 
boundary of life and death. 1 cast my eye over its surface and beheld a 
fair enchanting forest, whose unnumbered hues rivalled the colors of the 
rainbow. In this enchanting spot were congregated flowers of every clime, 
whose variegated dyes were mirrored in the bosom of this gently-flowing 
river. ‘There the palm rose in stately grandeur, overshadowing the luxu- 
riant palmetto; here the willow and the myrtle were transplanted, and the 
vine was clasping in amorous loveliness the evergreen, within the dark 
folds of the bending cyprus. There, too, the upas bloomed in eternal 
green; and the fragile violet, whose tiny leaves would have shrunk from 
the beams of the vertical sun, opened its petals beneath the umbrage of its 
shadowy branches, for heaven had changed its awful energies. 1 cast my 
eye around to discover, if possible, the person of any human being, to see 
if this beautiful spot | had fancied paradise, was frequented by mortals. 
There was no sun in the firmament, yet all was fair and lovely and one 
eternal day. Curiosity led me to embark upon the stream, and as [| left 
the shores of earth methought there came stealing over the waters notes 
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of celestial music, thrilling in fading, yet never-dying echoes, the distant 
shores. I paused and listened to the melody, and beheld a daughter of 
earth standing upon the shores, her arm outstretched as if to beckon me 
onward. She was clad in garments of celestial beauty. In her counte- 
nance there shone a calm and placid serenity ; such even as I had wit- 
nessed before the grave had sought its victim, and there lingered the same 
smile of ineffable sweetness. ‘‘ And is it you’’? she uttered, in a cadence 
soft and thrilling. ‘* Welcome, my sister—walk with me beneath these 
bowers, and we will sing to the praise of the glory of our heavenly Fa- 
THER. You are now ransomed from the cares of earth; your trials are 
over; we will be no more separated. We will look back upon our antic- 
ipations, for know then that Heaven is but the consummation of all our 
earthly hopes. We mingled our sympathies on earth; tears of commis- 
eration were shed for mutual sorrows; our spirits are now enfranchised ; 
we will mingle our joys through never-ending ages ;—tears no more shall 
stain our cheeks ;—love divine shall glow within our hearts.” 

The words were still sounding in my ears when | awoke. The light of 
the dawning morning shines in my window. Yes, she is gone! How vivid 
in my memory is the time and place when I last saw her. The vehicle 
rolled on—she waved her kerchief—and | felt that one of the fairest flow- 
ers that ever bloomed in the garland of earthly friendship was lost to me 
forever. If there is one felicity | would have prolonged in Heaven, whose 


nature is of earth, it is the unspeakable felicity of shaking hands with 
“ Mary in Heaven.” M. WW. 





THE VOICE OF THE’ PAST. 


Many are the voices connected with the past. From almost every hour 
of our existence, this handmaiden of memory bears some well-remember- 
ed, but perhaps long-forgotten sound. Yes, many and varied are the tones 
which proceed from the ever-present and wonderful organ—memory. 
Far in its unfathomed fount, lie buried, but not powerless, chords which 
need but to be touched, and their deep soul-stirring tones vibrate to the 
recollection of scene after scene of by-gone days; and those reverbera- 
tions from the past come to us as eloquent and instructive sentinels from 
the different sources in which they originate. They are always near; and 
are heard as often amid the hours of excitement and care, as amid those 
of tranquility and repose. How intimately, then, is the voice of the past 
connected with our present happiness, and how important to make a prop- 
er use of the present, is its voice of monition and warning. Mingled then 
With its tones, is the remembrance of failure, and perhaps fault, and often 
while it imparts instruction, it preserves the unwary from the path of 
temptation and vice, arrests the attention of the reckless, and causes the 
tear of penitence to flow. Sweet and welcome is the voice of the past, 
When blended with its tones is the conciousness of approval; then its 
Strains are richly fraught with peace, though, while we linger in this earth- 
ly home, they may not always be free from sorrow. There are chords in 
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the memory, which, if touched, echo to the recollections of change and 
afflictions; then the voices of the kind and loved ones, that are hushed in 
death, again greet our ear, and, though they fall upon the subdued spirit 
like music from the tomb, yet precious, indeed precious is that gift, which 
preserves from oblivion, the remembrance of the cherished departed. 
The voice of the past is our constant companion ; it may be a source of 
happiness and peace, or of misery and regret, and it is always one of in- 
struction and warning; and even when we have passed from this tempo- 
ral kingdom, to the spiritual regions, the vibrations of these echoes me- 
thinks will reach us as merciful delineations of the past, to enhance our 
pleasure, or to augment our woe. G. 





“THEY THAT SEEK ME EARLY SHALL FIND ME.” 


Cast aside those gems which shine 
On thy snow-white neck and brow, 
Take the pearl of greatest price 
For thy guide and portion now. 


Thou hast tried the world, and found 
Vanity engraven there ; 

Death has crushed thy fairest hopes, 
And deceit has laid its snare. 


Thou hast tried the friends of earth 
And hast found them faithless too; 
Turn then to the Frienp above, 
Who is ever just and true. 


When affliction’s stormy hour 
Comes to break the bruised reed, 
He will show this glorious power, 
He will prove a friend indeed. 


Casting all thy care on Him 

He will care for thee and thine ; 
Then in brighter worlds above 
Thou with Him shalt ever shine. 


There to tune the song of praise 
Through unceasing years of time ; 
Holier pleasures be enjoyed, 
Purer happiness be thine. 


Brighter gems shall deck thee then 

Than India’s wealth hath ever told ; 

Thy hand shall strike a heavenly lyre, 

Thy brow shall wear a crown of gold. MELANIE. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue Earrty Dean. 


‘¢ Blest the dead, the early dead ; 
Tears for them shall not be shed ; 
Mercy gives a gentle doom, 

Leads them to the sheltering tomb, 

While the sky of life is bright, 

Ere the coming on of night. 

Those, who linger long, shall know 
Storm and darkness, cold and snow, 
But, secure in peaceful rest 

Lie the early dead, the blest. 


From life’s spring-time bowers they fled 
Ere one glossy leaf was shed, 
While the bee was on the flower, 
While the bird sang in the bower; 
Fragrance floating all around, 
Mingled with delicious sound. 

We shall know them melt away, 
They shall mourn not their decay, 
Birds shall sing, and roses bloom, 
O’er the early envied tomb.” 


Where there is death, there is always grief. But we mourn most when the 
young die—when those, who are just rejoicing in the spring-time of existence, are 
stricken down—when the hopeful and glad-hearted are taken away, while the aged 
and sorrowful remain to weep above their tombs. We plant flowers above their 
graves as emblems of the beautiful and frail—we carve upon their monuments the 
severed bough, and broken shaft, and, with few exceptions, we sing our most plain- 
tive dirges over “the early dead.”’ 

But was not the old heathen poet also a true philosopher when he said, ‘* Those 
the gods love die young;”’ and are not we, as Christians, wanting in fidelity to our 
faith when we grieve for the young and loved ones who go down to the grave be- 
fore us? There is so much of sorrow and trial that we know they escape—there 
are so many burdens they can now never be called upon to bear—they are now free 
from so many of the snares and temptations which might have beset them—that 
our feelings should not be all of sorrow because they are taken 


‘‘ with buoyant hearts and young, 
But to notes of flattery strung, 
Ere the jarring tones of care 
Mingled discord with despair.” 


True the ways of Providence may often look dark to us—its decrees seem as a 
sealed scroll; but can we not believe that “every cloud has its silver lining,” and 
though we may not see, yet we may feel that all is right. 

This faith must often be sorely tried. We see the gladsome child—the idol of 
indulgent parents, the pet of a delighted circle—we see it taken away, while the 
unloved infant of the frantic child of want is destined to live unblessing and un- 
blest. We ask ourselves this question: Why was the one taken and the other left? 

We look upon the young bride, as she stands in her pure beauty before the altar, 
the joy of him who is to cherish her as his heart’s first choice—the delight 6f the 
new circle who throng to give her a welcome among them, and still the dearest of 
that band she leaves, and which she loves not the less because she loves another 
more—we look upon her, and, as we gaze, a pallor steals upon her cheek which we 
know is the precursor of a not distant tomb. She is taken, while the broken-spirited 
wife of a wretched husband still lives to mourn her lot, and pray for death. Again 
we ask: Why was the one taken and the other left? 

We see the young man, whose foot has just been firmly placed upon the thresh- 
old of life, who is the hope and solace of a widowed mother, the friend and sus- 
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tainer of other brothers and of beloved sisters, the centre of a large circle of admir- 
ing acquaintance—we see him fall before the destroyer, while the reckless vaga- 
bond, the outcast from home, and outlaw from society, still lives—a curse to society, 
and a torment to himself. And then again we ask: Why was the one taken and 
the other left? 

We may not answer these questions now, but a time will come when the enigma 
shall be solved ; 


*¢ When the dark shall be light, 
And the wrong made right ;” 


when that, which seemeth strange here, shall seem clear in the light of eternity. 

Do we not strangely mistake when we mourn for the glad-hearted who are taken 
from earth’s most blissful scenes, as though they were deprived of that for which 
Heaven can make no amends? Is not the grave but the strait gate to that house 
where there are many mansions? the dark portal toa most glorious home? Are 
not the pleasures which there they daily enjoy far more blissful, as well as perma- 
nent, than aught they could ever know here? O, let us not weep for them, but for 
ourselves, and those who still remain with us. 

We are all journeying to a Farner’s house—but some are suddenly taken from 
our sides, and translated in a heavenly chariot to the destined home. We are left 
to plod along our weary way, through tempest and darkness, night and cold. Be- 
cause we are sometimes cheered by sunny skies, and because flowers bloom occa- 
sionally in our pathway, should we wish to recall those who roam in ever-blooming 
vales, and under ever-brilliant skies? No, no! let us rejoice that 


‘secure in peaceful rest 
Lie the early dead—the blest.”’ 


This train of thought has been suggested to us by the death of Mr. Grorce P. 
STEARNS, aged twenty-seven years, the senior partner of the firm by which our 
magazine is printed. He died suddenly, though of a disease which had long been 
sapping the fountains of health and life, at the house of his widowed mother in 
Dracutt. 

It is not in the spirit of a too general elegiac style, that we say we can do no 
more than mere justice to his public and private worth. To his mother, to his 
brothers and sisters, to his large circle of acquaintances and associates, he was en- 
deared by his many excellences, and extraordinary equanimity of character. Never, 
in the petty vexations of business transactions with him, have we heard a hasty 
word—never, in our friendly intercourse, have we heard the expression of one un- 
kind or unjust thought. 

But we do not intend to give here an obituary notice of our departed friend. This 
is hardly the place for it. And, when the bereaved among our circle of writers 
have sent us communications expressive of their grief, and eulogistic of the de- 
parted, we have, for various reasons, invariably declined publishing them. When 
death but lately entered our own family circle, and took from us one who was very 
lovely and very dear, we would not avail ourself of a privilege we had denied to 
others. Moreover, after the lapse of a few weeks, as we returned to our duties here, 
there was too much need of all the self-command we could attain to render it ad- 
visable to search out the sources of our grief, and give public expression to our 
sorrow. 

But the death we have here noticed is the first which has occurred among those 
connected with the Offering, since we have had the charge of it. And, during the 
half-dozen years in which the Improvement Circle has existed, but two have died, 
of the large number of females who have, at different times, been connected with 
it. One of those had written but once for publication, and the other had not con- 
tributed to this series of the work. 

We consider this as a remarkable circumstance ; and, as a few months more will 
finish this publication, may we not reasonably hope that Death may still spare our 


little band, and all who are connected with us in the issue of our magazine. . 
H, F. 
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